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ST, PETER'S LODGE, JUNE 25, 5798. 


1 
VOTED, unanimouſly, that the Right Worſhipful oA N 
GAR, Dopzkr A. 7 ro, P. M. and Joshoa GREENLEAFP, M. 
be a Committee to preſent the thanks of this Lodge to our Worſhipful 
Brother Jacx80N for the Oration delivered this day, and to reque/t 
of him a copy for the Pres. 
__ ABRAHaM PERKINS, Secretary. þ 
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MASONIC. ORATION. 


GOD MADE MAN FERFICT, BUT HE HATH. SOUGHT OUT MA: 
| INVENTIONS. 


Ox of the ſirſt of theſe inventions, and that 


which was the parent of every other, aroſe from the all- 


powerful influence of the ſocial afſections. Man could no 
endure to live alone and was induced rather to follow hi 
companion into untried wilds and defarts, than to dwell wit“ 
ſolitude in Eden. The commanding energy and unifog:- 
impulſe of theſe afeRions, as they were the cauſe of ma- 


firſt apoſtacy and unhappineſs ; ſo have they from that per 


od by a kind of retributive juſtice conſtituted his principe! 


felicity, and afforded his beſt reſource in the variousgevi! 


Cs 


ariſing in the rigged paths of life, In every eulogy on Pu: 


5 tempore! 


E 

temporal reſources we ſpeak with a reſpectful exception of 
that pureſt of religions, and of thoſe ineſtimable bleſſings 
which are the gift of revelation. To theſe alone we mult 
owe the happineſs of the cloſet, and the bright proſpects of 
future bliſs. But a /o/itary zeal ſoon ceaſes to warm us, and 
the brighteſt proſpects are often obſcured in our uncertain 
and imperfect view. Theſe alone can never fill the reſtleſs 
and impatient heart; and every emotion of the boſom, every 
liſtleſs vacancy of ſentiment, ſpeaks aloud that * it is not 
good for man to be alone.” 


To this principle, added to the continual wants and weak- 
neſſes of human nature, we owe the firſt inſtitution of civil 
ſociety, and all thoſe good offices we every day unwittingly 
beſtow on each other—which arife out of our ſituation— 
which are given without an effort, and received without any 
acknowledgement, like the ordinary bleſſings of nature and 
providence, To the ſame cauſes we owe likewiſe the more 
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active and pointed exerciſes of benevolence, and thoſe num. 


berleſs deeds of charity which bind man to man—which are 
more bleſſed to him that giveth, than to him that receiveth—- 
which © like richeſt alchymy“ will change and ſoften the 
moſt obdurate heart, and from unconcerned ſpectators, ang 
citizens of the world, convert us into friends and brothers, 
Bur a late author of celebrated memory and ambiguous 
character, Jias obſerved that © the ſtock of charity in the 
world is by no means ſuſſicient for the many great claims 
which arc hourly made upon it;“ and however we may dit; 


approve the application, we cannot juſtly deny the 7ruth, of his 


_ obſervation. Our ſtock of charity is inſuflicient and ſhall 


we then ſtrive to increaſe the number of claimants ? ſhall we 
invent ceremonies and inſtitutions, which bird us by ſorced 
and artificial ties, and by enlarging the ſphcre of our dutics 
render their obligation weaker, and their performance mer. 


difficult? This is the firſt objection that is vſually made to 
the 


ES) 


the venerable inſtitution whole feſtival we this day celebrate. 


We are gravely told, that in the various ordinary relations 
of civil and. ſocial life we have objects more than ſufficient for 
the fulleſt exerciſe of brotherly love: and we are adviſed to 
practice more ſtrictly our acknowledged and common duties, 
before we voluntarily ſubject ourſclves to new and ſtronger 
obligations, 

Lrr us allow for a moment a weight in this objection, and 
we {hall find that it proves too much, and deſtroys itſelf. 
On this principle, if ſtrictly purſued, each man muſt inſulate 
himſelf, and forego every pleaſure of focial life, leſt he might 
not perform all its duties. It men were already perfect—if 
their minds were fully enlightened, and their paſſions under 
ſubjection-—they would never have © /ought out the many inven- 
tions which our text ſeems to reprobate. But if we conſider 


man as he is—fallen from that ſtate of perfection in which 


we are toll he was created—if we view him overwhelmed: 


with 


ww 
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with the natural evils of life, and increaſing them ten fold by 
the violence of his own paſſions —-we ſhall find abundant 
cauſe to bleſs all thoſe © inventions,” which can calm the wild 


tumults of his ſoul, and furniſh him with “arms againſt this 


hoſt of troubles.” 

Sven are the objects, and ſuch we truſt have been the eſ- 
fects, of the ſociety of Free Maſons. We are never engaged 
in the wild attempt to carry the virtues, or the pleaſures, of 
life above the lot of humanity, We cannot as maſons eradi- 
cate thoſe paſſions which are born with us; nor ought we by 
our voluntary engagements in any meaſure to weaken the 
earlier obligations of nature and ſociety. Far from lellening 
the ſtock of charity in the world,” one deſign of our inſtitu- 
tion is to increaſe and perpetuate the fund. It is indeed im- 
poſſible to furniſh any new objects for the exerciſe of this vir- 
tue for we are taught without entering the lodge © to do 


goodunto all nen“ but we endeavour in every mode that can 


C impreſs 
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impreſs the imagination or touch the ſeelings, to eaforce its 


performance. | 


Tux uſe of ſymbols and emblems has been adopted in every 
age, and almoſt every nation, of the earth. The narrow 
compaſs of the human mind can never ſatisfatorily contem- 


plate an abſtract quality, nor will the ſoul be warmed by the 


moſt glowing deſcription of * the beauty of virtue.” On 


this principle we have eſtabliſhed that ſtriking ſyſtem of al- 
legory, and thoſe impreſſive ceremonies, which bring the im- 
agination in aid of the anderſtanding ; and inſcribe, as with 
the point of a diamond, the moſt ſolemn truths and the moſt 


ſacred duties on the heart of every worthy Maſon, 


TRE candidate for initiation into our myſteries, is never re- 
quired to abjure the feelings of a man, nor the duties of a ci- 
tizen, We inſtruct him to leave behind at the door of the 
Lodge, every thing ofen/ive to the pureſt brotherly love and 


themoſt unlimited confidence; we teach him to“ lay aſide pride. 


malice 
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malice and all uncharitableneſs“ - to dive himſelf of every 
thing foreign to © a good man and true“ and when thus 
Seu we bid him enter, in ſingleneſs of heart, and clothe 
him anew with the garment of innocence and the ſpirit of 
peace and good will to all men. 


Bur we are exultingly asked, what muſt be the ecial af- 
feions of thoſe men who can be contented with ſuch gloomy | 
ſecluſion from the moſt refined pleaſures of life? What muſt 
be that charity which forbids to the faireſt part of creation to 
partake and communicate its bleſſings ?—Numberleſs anſwers 
have been made to this inſinuation; and the very zeal with 
which Maſons have always endeavoured to repel it, ſufficient- 
ly evinces their reſpect for the other ſex, and is perhaps the 
beſt refutation of the charge. But without repeating the 
many cogent reaſons which have ſo often been aſſigned 
without ſuggeſting the utter inutility of ſuch a meaſure— 
that thoſe whoſe ſouls are naturally attuned to the mild and 


ſofter 


c a 9 
ſoiter virtves ſhould receive any further inducements to 
peace, love, and good will towards men—we may boldly de- 
clare that they are utterly unqualified for the duties of our 
ſociety—that their admiſſion would even prove injurious and 
deſtructive to its firſt principles. It will be remembered that 
we always meet on the /evel ; that the baſis of our inſtitu- 
tion is the moſt perfect equality, and one of its objects the 
control and ſubjection of our paſſions. And ſhall we then 
introduce into the aſylum of peace and tranquility the only 
object which could merit and juſtify contention ? Shall we 


4 0 


vainly attempt to meet on the level with thoſe whom we ac- - 


knowledge the arbiters of human happineſs, and the ſublu- 
nary givers of every good gift? Would each fair candidate oY 
conſider herſelf as an individual bbs of an equal ſociety, 

and neither feel, nor excite, an emotion more partial, more * 
conſined? We may juſtly fear that if they could receive ſuch 

homage, Maſons could never pay it. The very fimilarity of 


our 


C0] 


our taſtes and paſſions, inſtead of a//imilating our hearts and 


promoting harmony and peace, would in this inſtance prove 
2 fruitful ſource of enmity and diſcord. Jealouſy and envy 
would inevitably baniſh the kind oſhrces of charity and the 
confidence of friend.hip—and among ſusceſsful candidates 
and zealous rivals we could no longer recognize the features 


of a brother. 


Adar it may be enquired what new ſyſtem in morality 
have we invented ? What new virtues can we inculcate ? 
++ Muſt the world become Maſons to learn the practice of chari- 
ty and benevolence? And can we place theſe duties in a ſtron- 
ger point of light, or impreſs their obligation more forcibly 
on the mind, than is already done in tho: ſacred books which 
are the rule of our faith and conduct? We are taught that 
our ſociety in its origin was as uſeful and as much diſtinguiſh- 


ed for its dedtrincs, as for its predtice, of virtue and morality. 


Since that period the light of revelation has ſuperceded the 
D 


neceſuty 
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neceſſity of all human inſtitutions ; and our path is now 0 
plainly indicated that “ he who runs may read.” We do 
not therefore arrogate any excluſive credit from the purity of 
our principles or the ſublimity of our doctrines—they are 
now ſanctioned by Divine Authority, and ought to be com- 
mon to all men. But we endeavour conſtantly to enforce 
them by all the influence of example and all the weight of 
habit—and this, under the authority of an inſtitution, vene- 
rable from it's antiquity, reſpectable from the profeſſions and 
conduct of its members, and honorable from the exalted cha- 
racters in all ages who have been its friends and patrons. 

Ir is ſomewhat degrading to the pride of virtue to conſi- 
der how many of our beſt actions are the fruits of imitation, 
and the children of habit. But though the caſuiſt may not 
ſo highly eſteem the moral excellence of theſe actions, the 
philanthropiſt will find them productive of as many bencſits 


to ſociety as if they were derived from a purer ſource, It 


will 
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will not then be objected to our inſtitution that we have en- 


| couraged this. princi le, and endeavoured to improve it to 
| * the advantage of ourſelves and of mankind. And we may 
affirm with confidence that a zealous and habitual attend- 

ance on the duties of the Lodge cannot fail to cradicate 

1 many evil propenſities in the heart of a worthy brother— 
„ that it will inevitably ameliorate his manners and habits, 
and eventually make him a better man, and a more uſeful 


. ) . member of ſociety. Is he of an ardent and impetuous 


| temper ? Our very form of addreſs will neceſſarily control 

» any ſudden intemperance of paſſion, and teach him the 
— virtue of mutual fort earance. Is he © puffed up with the 
pride of life?“ We here bring him on @ level with every 
good Maſon throughout the globe. Is he bigotted to any 
particular ſyſtem of morality or religion? We teach him 
to reſpect honor and honeſty in his brethren of every ſect and 
denomination under heaven. Is his ſoul contracted, illiberal 


\ | and 
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and cold ? We introduce him to a fraternity choſen out of 


all nations of the earth; and teach him to love © good men 


and true“ - the growth of every clime. 


IT were endleſs to enumerate all the inſtances in which 
our ſocicty 33 calculated to elevate the character and improve 
the morals. It is ſuſſicient to have pointed out the mode in 
which it is conceived to a& with moſt eſſiciency, and to pro- 
duce the greateſt actual and viſible beneſit to the world. This 
is not then by 0 inventing new ſyſtems of morality eee 
is not by wire - drawn diſſertations on the ſocial duties by 
amplifying and ſtraining to hyperbole the ſentiments of phi- 
lanthropy and univerſal beneficence.”* It i3 by the ſilent, 
but powerful influence of habit and example to correct the 
evil propenſities, to repreſs the intemperance, and control the 

ardor of a too ſanguine conſtitution: and on the other hand, 


to 
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» See proofs of a conſpiricy, & c. by J. RobinC1n, 443 of Natural Philc ſophy, and Scereta- 
ry c tac Royal Society of Ldiuburgh. zd editiva, Philadelphia, 1758, p. 27. 


B 
to give exerciſe and ſtability to thoſe ſentiments of charity 
and benevolence which the coldeſt hèart muſt ſometimes feel, 
and which every good man will always indulge and cheriſh 
in his own boſom. In fine we may conclude in the language 
of one of our ancient records, that though © ſome Maſons are 
nott ſo vertuous as ſome other menne ; Yet yn the mote parte thay be 


more gude than thay <ooulde be vf thay war nett Maſonnes.“ 


CouLD it have been believed that ſocieties thus conſtituted, 
that inſtitutions of which theſe are the objects, could ever 
have been choſen as © hot-beds of ſedition and impiety ?” 
Yet this charge is expreſsly made in a celebrated work“ 
which has lately made its appearance in this country, and 
ſome evidence is adduced of its truth with reſpect to nume- 
rous European lodges. The public character cf this author, 
the ingenuity of his work, and the laudable deſign by which 
he was actuated, entitle him to reſpect and attention. It 


E were 
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Froofs of a conſpiracy, &c. by J. Robinſon. 
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were to be wiſhed that we could alſo applaud his candor, 


But after his repeated declarations that the infamous ſchemes 
which he developes have no connection with the inſtitution, 
and defigns of Free-maſonry, what ſhall we think of his illibe- 
ral farcaſms on that fraternity, of which he acknowledges 
himſelf a member? It is extremely to be lamented that he 
has thus ſacrificed the truth of hiſtory“ to ſerve the purpoſes 
of politics, and degraded the dignity of philoſophy by the 
ſpirit of a penner. If it is an object with the government of 
his country to aboliſh the ſecret meetings of this ſociety, he 
ſhould have left it to ſome meaner hand to pave the way to 
its deſtruction; and not have given us occaſion to believe that 
he has adopted one of thoſe maxims which himſelf moſt ſe- 
verely 
This author attempts throughout his work to ridicule our claim to antiqui'y 3 and particularly 
page 20th, and 220, he aſſigns about the middle of the laſt century as the period when the ſociety 
firſt aſſumed its preſent form, and eſtabliſhed thoſe principles which are now conſidered as it's dit- 
tinguiſhing characteriſtic. He cught to have known that in thereign of Henry VI, A. D. 1425, 
vn act of the Engliſh Parliament va; made on this ſubject, which clearly proves that the fraternity 
was then very different from a common company of tradeſmen. And from a manuſcript of that 
age preſerved in the Fodleian Library, it appears that the ſame claim was then made to the higheſt 
autiquity, and that the ſame principles were advanced as peculiar tothe inſtitution, This inſtance 
j+ : ociced, as being the firſt which occurs, and becauſe the evidence reſpecting it is derived from the 


moſt authentic pul lic records, and is totally unconnefted with the archieves or traditions of the 
traternity. 


( W-1 
verely reprobates—and while impreſſed with the importance 
of his object, has truſted that © the end would ſanctify the 


means.“ 


A cAxpip and attentive peruſal of his book will moſt clear. 
ly evince the purity and innocence of this ſociety ; and abun- 
dantly ſhew that the profligate and abandoned characters 
whom he deſcribes, inſtead of ſinding ſupport and aſſiſtance 
in our inſtitutions, did in every inſtance ſacrifice {hem as the 
firſt obſtacle in their career of ſedition and infidelity. The 
ſeeds of corruption were long ſince ſown by the pretended 
philoſophers of France. They levelled their inſidious attacks 
againſt every principle of religion and morality, and by de- 
grees ſapped the foundations of all government and order, 
At that period the ſecrecy preſerved in the meetings of this 
ſociety might afford a tempting proſpect of ſecurity to their 
nefarious ſchemes, and the reſpect attached to the fraternity 
might preſerve them from ſuſpicion. Accordingly we have 


reaſon 


( w ) 
reaſon to believe that they ſometimes aſſumed this cloak, and 
ſhrouded their infernal plans under pretences of philanthro- 
phy and benevolence. As the ardor for novelty, the rage of 
ſpeculation, ad the corruption of morals, increaſed, they gra- 
dually threw off the mask; and ſinally diſcarded all the forms 
and ceremonies, as they had long before aboliſhed the ſpirit 
& the tendency, of this venerable inſtitution. And will it be 
imputed as a crime to this ſociety, that it has fallen amidit the 
general wreck of every thing ſacred and valuable among men. 
It were to expect thoſe © i en e which in ancient 
times were attributed to it, to believe that it could ſubſiſt un- 


ſullied and unimpaired amidſt thoſe diſorders which have con- 


It would indeed have been 


vulica and diſgraced Europe. 
miraculous if its pure and ſacred principles had been reſpected 
by that people, who have ſolemnly fat in judgment on the 
exiſtence of a God, and deliberately aboliſhed all religion by 


an edict, 


BuT 
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Bor it is further urged by the author above alluded to, 
that although our ſociety is pure in itſelf and innocent of all 
theſe corruptions yet from the ſecrecy of its proceedings and 
the perfect freedom of ſpeech which it indulges, it may 
become the cloak of conſpiracy and the aſylum of atheiſm— 
that we ought therefore voluntarily to ſacrifice it to the peace 
and ſecurity of the ſtate. And is it then believed that by a- 
boliſhing our meetings we ſhould leave no retreat to the ſpi- 
rit of diſorganization and infidelity ? And dowe not find in the 
ſcenes developed by this author, that the fame men could aſ- 
ſume a thouſand various forms ; and were equally dangerous 
under many other names as while they abuſed the ſacred ti- 
tle of Free-maſons ? The ſecrecy and the freedom of our 
meetings may be an object of terror to many governments in 
Europe—but can never excite nor indulge a greater ardor for 
liberty, than already warms every American boſom. The le- 
veiling ſy/tem objected to us may check the intemperance of 


pride and exalt the ſpirit of humility, but can never exceed 


F that 
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that political equality which is every day enjoyed among the ci- 

ph tizens of this happy country. If ſtill we ſhould be eſteemed 
dangerous to the peace and happineſs of focicty, we may ap- 
peal with confidence to the characters who compoſe our fra- 
ternity, When we are ſuſpected of atheiſm, we will point to 


thoſe numerous and moſt reſpectable members of the Clergy 


whoſe names are enrolled among us——when again we are 


charged with dition and cmſpiracy, we will name our i!lu/triows 
brother, WASHINGTON. 


RicuT WoRSHIPFUL AND BELOVED BRETHREN, 


WaHiLE we congratulate ourſelves on the return of this 


joyful anniverſary, we cannot but notice among the events 
of the paſt year an attack on our inſtitution, as ſingular, as it 
is ſerious and important. We have at all times been expoſed 
to the vain ſhafts of ſatire, and the aſſected ſmile of contempt, 


And when our inſtitutions were ridiculed as inſignificant and 


our objects conſidered futile, we could ſilently pity the per- 
verſencls 
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verſeneſs of ignorance and prejudice—we recollected that he 
that anſwereth a matter before he heareth it, it is folly and 
fhame unto him and we retired with renewed taſte and ſa- 


tisfaction to the ſacred duties and pleaſures of the lodge. But 


when we contemplate the ſcene which is now opened before 
us—when we behold the moral world overwhelmed with 2 
deluge of vice, infidelity and every ſpecies of diſorder and cor- 
ruption hen it is ſeriouſly aſſerted and believed that our 
ſocloties are the ſource of all theſe diſorders, that through us 
they will ſind their way into our happy country, and that we 
ſhall even tually deſtroy the eſtabliſhed conftitutions of govern- 
ment and the moſt ſacred principles of religion under char- 
ges like theſe, filence might be conſtrued into guilt, and inac- 
tion would be criminal. Impreſſed with theſe ſentiments, 
the Moſt Worſhipful Grand Lodge of Maſſachuſetts have pre- 
ſented a reſpectful addreſs to the Supreme Executive of the 


United States, expreſſing their juſt abhorrence of the princi- 


ples and views attributed to them, and their ſolemn reſolu- 
| tion 


* 
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ion in every poſſible event to act the part of worthy citizens 
124 ardent lovers of their country. While we conſider this 
xcellent addreſs às expreſſing the ſentiments of every worthy 
lilo, let us my brethren in preſence ofthe Supreme Architect 
ef the Univerſe ſolemnly pledge ourſelves to maintain the ſame 
Þitriotie-reſolation. We ſhall never forget that ſolemn charge 
H often repeated both in public and in private to ſuffer no 
queſtion of religion or politics to be debated in the lodge“ 
but the cxcluſion of theſe ſubjects will never render us luke- 
warm in our attachment to their firſt principles. We mall 
never conſider the exiſtence or the perfections of Deity as a 
1 abje&t of doubt—nor will it ever be a gue/tion, whether we 
mall ſupport and defend the government which protects us 
and the land which gave us birth. While thus true to our 
country and our God, we ſhall moſt eſſectually evince the 
purity of our ſacred inſtitutions ; and prepare ourſelves for 
:dmiſfion into that Grand Temple above where clouds and 


darkneſs ſhall no more veil the majeſty of our Supreme Grand 


Mater; but light and lov? and p:ace ſhall crown our hopes. 
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